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PROFITS in MONEY trem the FISH 
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THIS IS THE MAN 
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CATCH THE FISH — 
THE FISHERMAN 


TO GO TOTHE WATER 
WHERE THE FISH 1S 
THE FISHER MAN 
BUYS GAS FROMTHE 
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PROFITS FROM +e FISH 


TO CATCH THE FISH, THE 

FISHERMAN BUYS SOME 
FISHING SUPPLIES FROM THE 
STORE MAN, WHO THEREBY 
PROFITS & MONEY FROM the FISH 


“THE STORE MAN , THE FooD 
MAN, THE GAS MAN dud 

MANY OTHER MEN WHO PROFIT 
FROM THE FISH —PUT THEIR 
MONEY IN THE BANK~- “THE 

BANK MAN THEREBY PROFITS 
FROM THE FISH —THE ToWwN 
THE BANK IS IN PROFITS ftom 
THE FISH aud IN TURN THE 
STATE THE TOWN [5S IN 

PROFITS FROM THE FISH 


THE FISH HAS MANY ENEMIES SUCH AS 
POLLUTION , NOXIOUS WATER WEEDS dud MANY 
OTHERS * SPECIALLY TRAINED WILDLIFE 
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Found across the northern part of Florida, the Beaver can hardly be mistaken 
for another animal. Its paddle-shaped tail is used for making warning slaps, and 
as a rudder while swimming. See page 4. 
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Photo By Leonord Lee Rue It! 


Beaver’s greatest activity periods are geared to reproduc- 
tive process, studies show. not drought conditions. Water 
storage affords protection to mother ard ycruny. The lodge, 
right, is home for the colony. It has submerged entrances 
but is dry inside. Dams aid in erosion control for spring 
floods; create aquatic environment for fish and wildlife, 


LORIDA’S BEAVER population wouldn’t exactly put 

the Hudson Bay Company back on its feet but 
there are enough of the furry, paddle-tailed engi- 
neers living between Pensacola and the Suwannee 
River to make their presence known. And to some, 
the beavers aren't welcome. 

In many instances, landowners frown on the 
damming projects so energetically undertaken by 
beavers. There is no denying they cause some 
damage to crops already planted while also flooding 
arable land and preventing its being planted. Too, 
roads are occasionally flooded and caused to wash 
out by the effects of beaver dams. Even more frus- 
trating to the farmer, beavers cut down or girdle 
valuable timber—and sometimes, fruit and nut trees 
—thereby getting even deeper into his pocketbook, 
It is not surprising, then, that some interests war 
on the beaver by dynamiting his dams, trapping 
him, shooting him, and generally trying to “per- 
suade” him to take his family and move on to 
somebody else’s creek or pond. 

But whatever their faults in man’s eyes, beavers 
are still among the most interesting and useful of 
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Florida Beavers 


Blessed, Blasted—or Both? 


busy 


broadtails 


By GENE SMITH 


all wild animals, Also to their credit is their role 
in helping early settlers and explorers survive and 
earn livelihoods in their wild young nation, whose 
economy was virtually founded on the beaver fur 
trade. 

Since furry fashions are enjoying somewhat of 
a revival today, the trapping of beavers for their 
pelts, along with muskrats, mink, and other fur- 
bearers, can earn an enterprising fellow a few extra 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


Adult beaver can hardly be mistaken for any other animal. 
It weighs from 30 to 40 pounds, and is the only animal on 
the continent with a paddle-shaped tail—used as a rudder 
while swimming, and for delivering its warning slap. bul 
never as a trowel to pack mud on a dam, say researchers. 


bucks. The poor quality of the Florida beaver’s 
pelt when compared with prime northern skins, plus 
the difficulty of skinning, fleshing and stretching for 
curing, is considered by some to make beaver 
trapping more trouble than it’s worth in the South. 


In any event, the beaver is a fur-bearer without 
closed season in Florida. A valid hunting license 
is required to take them by any method. The use 
of steel traps is prohibited during the designated 
deer hunting season—to protect deer dogs’ tootsies. 
(Beavers may not be taken on Eglin Air Force Base 
in west Florida, where they were stocked in the 
early 1950s, and where some of the best concen- 
trations are found today.) 


Conservation measures—protection, reasonable 
harvest, the transplanting of stock into areas form- 
erly occupied—and general appreciation for their 
work at small watershed erosion control and water 
conservation, have favored a remarkable comeback 
by the beaver in America. From the brink of extine- 
tion it now seems to have retreated to a safe po- 
sition. 

Because beavers are mostly active at night, not 
many people see them. Signs of their presence in 
an area are unmistakable, however. Felled saplings, 
cut away bark from standing trees, conical stumps, 
stick and mud dams and beaver dwellings, called 
lodges—these all spell “beavers at work.” 
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A typical colony is a family of beavers consisting 
of two adults, a few sub-adults—maybe four—and 
one to four young of the year, called kits. After 
predators, disease and accidents have taken their 
normal toll, the colony may total about five to 
seven animals instead of the nine or ten which are 
sometimes found, (Even a small colony can do 
enough work to make it appear there are more 
beavers in the vicinity than there really are. A 
system of dams may be built over a fairly wide 
area—usually after completion of a main dam.) 

Beavers produce only one litter per year. They 
breed in January and February; the young are 
born in the lodge or den (beavers also tunnel 
and occupy bank dens) in May and June. 

Survival of the species is directly related to the 
beaver’s obsession with maintaining high water 
levels, according to scientific investigation, for it 
is at the time of bearing young that they are most 
active at dam building. Apparently they desire the 
safety that only water affords during this most im- 
portant season—the spring—when mothers and 
young are most helpless and, therefore, most vulner- 
able to predators. 


Incidentally, beavers should not be credited with 
too much intelligent planning or reasoning in solving 
their hydraulic egineering problems. Studies show 
they most often do things the hard way—under the 
influence of seasonal hormonal factors rather than 
as a result of intelligent design. Their work is in- 
efficient by human standards; randomly done. But 
there is so much work done that the desired result 
is accomplished anyway, and a higher level of water 
is maintained than nature would have provided. @ 


National Wildlife Week 
March 15-21, 1970 


i ‘oe any Wildlife Lately?” at 

first sounds like a simple- 
minded question, but in context 
with today’s problems, it’s loaded. 
If you live out in the country 
(which most Americans don’t), 
chances are you can say, “Sure. 
Just this morning I saw . . .” and 
start naming animals. If you live 
in a model city or one of the bet- 
ter-planned suburbs, you may 
have seen a variety of birds, some 
squirrels, and maybe a raccoon or 
a hawk; or luckier yet, you may 
have unpolluted water nearby 
where you caught some fish last 
weekend. 

Unfortunately, if you are like 
the average American, the place 
where you live has had too much 
“Progress” for any of this to be 
possible. Pigeons, sparrows, and 
rats are wild, after a fashion, but 
they are about all that’s left in 
the polluted air and in and around 
the filthy water and miles of con- 
crete most Americans call home. 
“Seen Any Wildlife Lately?” It’s 
a good question, because wildlife 
is a measure of the quality of 
man’s environment. 

Who needs wildlife? In the 
sense that many wild creatures 
are a step ahead of us in their 
sensitivity to polluted air and 
water, chemical pesticides, and 
the absence of naturalness—in 
essence an indicator of environ- 
mental quality—we all need wild- 
life for our survival, For when 
these other creatures are gone, 
what’s left is a squalid environ- 
ment for us. 

Americans are belatedly awak- 
ening to the dangers of their 
self-induced blanket of poisonous 


Sponsored annually by the National 
Wildlife Federation and its state 
affiliates, National Wildlife Week is 
planned each year to include the 
first day of Spring. The original 
ag este was signed in 1938 
y President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Seen any wildlife 


gasses and garbage heaps, pesti- 
cide-infested surroundings, sew- 
age-choked waters and the steril- 
ity of paved-over landscapes. We 
could have recognized the dangers 
sooner had we paid attention to 
the warning signals—that fewer 
birds were around as the air got 
foul, fewer squirrels as the green- 
ery was paved over, and no trout, 
bass or shrimp as waters became 
open sewers. “Seen Any Wildlife 
Lately?” 

Many places are so crowded 
with people, vehicles, and con- 
crete that it would be silly to 
think raccoons or squirrels or deer 
could ever survive there again. 
But if we act soon enough, it is 
possible that air and water pollu- 
tion will eventually be controlled 
so that birds and fish are once 
again abundant even in and 


lately? 


“National 
1iIdlife 
°Week1970 


NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 

and State Affiliates 


around the city. Future highways, 
cities, jetports, and shopping cen- 
ters can be planned and built 
without pollution and with a di- 
versity of trees and green spaces. 
We need all of these things and 
we need wildlife. The important 
thing is that we can have them, 
if we insist on it. Man's true prog- 
ress will be measured by the ulti- 
mate good he has done for future 
generations. The presence of wild- 
life is certainly one way of meas- 
uring it. 

National Wildlife Week, March 
15-21, sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation and its 49 
state affiliates, asks, “Seen Any 
Wildlife Lately?” The answers are 
vitally important, because abun- 
dant wildlife is more than Amer- 
ica’s heritage; it’s our key to 
survival. @ 
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Covered Waters 


there are several ways to try fishing the “weedy waters” that generally 
work well, especially down in the more southern flat sections 


’™ WINTER and early spring is a good time for 
Everglades fishing if the water level is satis- 
factory. Here’s what happens: 

By along in February and March the chances 
are that the Flood Control District conservation 
areas are full of bass beds, most of the fish laying 
their eggs in the clean shallower parts as opposed 
to the deep canals. Later on, when the water gets 
warm these fish are very hard for me to catch un- 
less I stick to ditches. . 

Most of the weedy water can be waded without 
difficulty and most of the bottom is pretty even. 
Perhaps the ideal way to get into that country is 
by airboat, unless you’re taking a day off with a 
helicopter like some of the army people I’ve run 
into back there. But you can get into the fishing 
water from the canals by outboard boat. You may 
need to do a little poling to reach the best spots. 

I have written several times about the fishing 
resorts you can use as access points so I won't 
repeat that, but a little inquiry should straighten you 
out. In some places you can run canals back into 
the ‘glades, leaving from the highway. 

I repeat advice on this kind of fishing because few 
anglers take advantage of it. Pole a quarter mile 
back into the sawgrass and cattails and you'll be as 
lonely as a lung specialist at a tobacco auction. A 
fellow who took me in there by airboat said he’d 
never yet seen anyone else in his pet area, and 
it was only a few hard shoves by pushpole from a 
main-traveled canal. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 2 j 

There’s a lot of that water that’s too choked for 
fishing, of course, but there are a surprising number 
of spots where you can cast with something weed- 
less. Most newcomers to weed fishing keep looking 
for completely open pools that aren’t there and 
wouldn’t hold any fish if they were. Heavy weed 
cover works two ways as far as your approach is 
concerned. If you’re cautious enough the vegetation 
can conceal you from fish; if you wade or pole reck- 
lessly, you'll move the shrubbery for yards around 
and the local fish will slide off. In any event, I have 
seen a lot of big bass migrate when I was standing 
up in a boat. The very lack of traffic back there will 
make them suspicious. 

Even though there may be a heavy crop of water 
stuff all over the place, the fish often tend to lie 
next to extra thick spots where there’s heavy shade 
and protection from birds. This bird complex seems 
to follow fish no matter how big they get, and a fish 
big enough to choke a “pterodactyl” will sometimes 
shrink from a kingfisher’s shadow. Anyway, if 
you're fishing a heavy stand of submerged weeds, 
the occasional patch of bonnets or a solid bank of 
cattails are especially good spots. 

If you'll use polarized glasses and look carefully 
you can often see spawning bass from a dike, well 
above the fishing territory. You probably can’t 
splash right in and catch them from there, but it'll 
give you a good idea as to the best spots in the 
vicinity. Even if you don’t see fish on the beds you'll 

(Continued on next page) 


When he talks about “heavy cover” 
the author means there is a lot of stuff 
in the waters. A way of fishing heavy 
cover is to wade, towing boat along. 


Photos By Charles Waterman 


A fly rod bass from the haystacks of Lake Okeechobee. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
probably spot the cleared nests which generally 
appear a little lighter than the surrounding bottom. 


I fish to pockets all right, but if I don’t see any 
and my lure is weedless enough, I throw it right 
into pretty thick stuff. Probably the most popular 
of all weedy water baits is the pork chunk or strip 
with a wobbling spoon. Best known of the wobbling 
spoons, I suppose, is the Johnson. The Weed Wing, 
a spoon with a spinner, is also very popular. Per- 
sonally, I prefer plug casting tackle to spinning 
outfits for this fishing because yanking loose from 
the hangups is heavy duty and the fish must be 
horsed considerably. There are not too many plugs 
suitable for weedy work. The Doofer, no longer 
made, was a dandy and I bought a bag full of them 
on a closeout after they were the big winners a 
couple of times. 


I also use fly tackle a great deal, employing a 
weedless bug most of the time. You need a pretty 
husky outfit for this if you keep your fish from 
digging down where you can’t move him. 


Now these things work on most weedy lakes of 
Florida, especially shallow ones. I have found vir- 
tually the same conditions in the Everglades con- 
servation areas, the Kissimmee chain and Lake 
Okeechobee. All of the time that this grass and 
weed fishing goes on there is good fishing in the 


deeper canals of course. Generally hot weather 
turns off the bass in very shallow water. I used to 
think they all went to deep blue holes but the 
biologists tell me many of them stay in the shallow 
grass flats in hot weather, largely dormant and 
feeding mainly at night. I don’t know too much 
about black dark or moonlight fishing, having done 
it from time to time but not learning too much in 
the process. 


SPEAKING OF WATER growth, most of the naturalists 
begin to sneak away when you talk about it. I have 
worn out most of the common terms for underwater 
stuff but when you get past coontail moss and eat- 
tails, the proper designations are hard to come by. 
There are sedges and the duckweeds and a whole 
page of bullrushes, but I still can't name more than a 
skimpy fraction of the stuff, even with a couple 
of aquatic growth books I don’t quite understand. 
If I knew a little more about water “weeds,” maybe 
I'd have better ideas of why fish are or aren't in a 
lot of places. 


In tHE November 1969 issue of Fretp & Srream, 
A. J. McClane, the fishing editor, ran an interview 
with Guy Valdene, who is a going young Florida 
fisherman with a lot of experience on billfish with 
fly rods, This is of special interest to those who 
have read my grumpy remarks that billfish are in 
the “stunt” category when caught on flies. It is also 
a doggoned fine article on sailfishing with a buggy- 
whip, and I recommend it to one and all. McClane 
himself, of course, knows which way a fish is headed. 


Now part of my leering attitude toward sailfish on 
fly rods is sour grapes since I have never had 
the wherewithal to pursue them except briefly—and 
when I did that I figured I should stick to the kind 
of tackle the skipper recommended. 


Now, call it a stunt or not, catching a sail on fly 
tackle is a sporting proposition. Any fly fisherman 
who has watched sailfish balling the bait in late 
winter has undoubtedly wished he could give them 
something besides a trolled bait. Valdene does just 
that. Then, if the sails don’t show on top, Valdene 
and his fishing associate, Gil Drake, Jr., use plastic 
squid, trolled as hookless teasers from casting rods, 
and sometimes cast to fish that veer away from the 
boat. All of this is obviously a highly skilled and 
well rehearsed operation, and not for anyone who 
doesn’t have some time and equipment. 


Forgive me for inferring the whole thing is a 
stunt. I guess a moon shot is kind of a stunt too. 


ALONG THE LINES of boat safety have been some 
pretty scary conclusions about the results of ex- 
posure to cold water. Starting with the macabre 
Nazi experiments with doomed captives during 
World War II, quite a few conclusions have been 
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drawn about the shock of cold water and just how 
long a man can live in it. Generally, if it’s really 
cold, a life jacket won't help for long. In Florida 
waters, this is not often a problem but there are 
times when our water gets pretty nippy. 

For years we've been seeing pictures of faddists 
who stage annual showoffs in near freezing waters, 
apparently with no ill effects. Of course their ex- 
posure doesn't last long. But the experts tell us that 
when the water temperature gets down around 
forty you’d better stay dry if you can. Naturally 
the results would depend largely on the physical 
condition of the subject. 

A couple of years ago I went duck hunting in a 
northern state in late fall—and when I couldn't 
retrieve some downed birds in any other way, I 
peeled down to my shorts and went in after them. 
The first feeling was one of shock, then a prickly 
skin sensation and a little difficulty in breathing, 
but I never realized how much of a wallop it was 
to my aged system until I read about it recently. 
Don’t think I’d do it again. 


WHEN SOMEONE starts talking about fishing luck 
I usually tune him out since I have heard such 
yarns several times in the past fifty years. Most 
of us have been on the winning or losing end of an 
odd-ball occurrence with one guy catching all of 
the fish. 

I'd love to make a statement that such results 
come from great skill and deep thought, but it 
isn’t always the case. The shad fishing phenomenon 
is the most interesting one to me and I have re- 
peatedly heard of two trollers, one of whom cleaned 
up while the other couldn’t get a strike. 

Last winter, while trying to learn something about 
shad fishing with flies, I overheard the discussions 
of quite a number of trollers, talking loudly above 
the mutter of their idling motors, and after they 
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quit discussing the jerk trying to catch shad with 
flies, they would often turn to the subject of one 
line that was catching all the fish from their boat 
while the others caught nothing. This is standard 
procedure in shad fishing. Even with two fisher- 
men using exactly the same lure, one is likely to 
get all the action. 

I have watched this shad business several times 
and my favorite story concerns the night I went 
home fishless after my partner caught shad at will, 
using the same flies and frequently changing places 
with me. I confess I was so bugged that I went back 
alone the next day and stared at the water where 
the shad were “washing” happily, so short of con- 
fidence that I hesitated to start fishing. I needn't 
have worried. It was my day and the fish latched 
on merrily. 


WHEN you FISH from those inflated “bubbles” or 
innertubes, sometimes made of plastic, sometimes 
made of canvas and a truck tube, locomotion is 
gained by several methods. As you sit there inside 
your doughnut in your little canvas seat, your feel- 
ing of grandeur can slip a little if the current or 
wind is strong. 

Perhaps the best known method is that of the 
paddles that you fasten near your ankles. As you 
“walk” through the water, the paddles hinge out 
and give thrust. They swing out as you bring 
your foot backward, and fold to go easily as you 
stick your foot forward again. Then there are the 
regular swim fins with which you can go backward 
at a pretty good clip. One fellow who fishes in 
weedy water uses a short stick with a blunt hook 
to pull himself along where he can’t touch bottom. 
Ping-pong paddles are pretty good gadgets for gentle 
maneuvering, Just fasten them to your craft with 
a piece of string and you can lay them down when 
they’re not needed. @ 


Nowhere is angling luck more fickle than 
on the shad-fishing grounds. These fish- 
ermen are busy on upper St. Johns River. 


| Game Management Notes 


A UNUSUAL antlered doe (?) deer—promptly 
named “Shim” by onlookers—was killed in 
Calhoun County in December 1969 by Charles C. 
Capps of Blountstown, hunting in the Abe Springs 
section of the county off State Road 275. 

The 181-pound deer sported a well-polished, 7- 
point rack—but none of the other normally evident 
characteristics of male deer. Its external sex organs 
were typically female in appearance. Internal exami- 
nation when the deer was dressed revealed both 
male and female reproductive organs, parts of which 
were preserved by Game and Fish Commission per- 
sonnel for study by wildlife biologists. 

Antlered doe deer have been reported occasionally 
in the past in Florida, but their antlers were said to 
have been stunted spikes that usually stayed in vel- 
vet, a condition attributed to abnormal sex hormone 
secretion. The Calhoun County specimen, however, 
a true hermaphrodite, obviously produced sufficient 
male sex hormone to stimulate full antler growth 
and hardening. 

According to the literature, researchers have pro- 
duced antlered does experimentally by injecting 
them with testosterone, the male sex hormone, pro- 
duced by the testes, which controls secondary sex 
characteristics. 

A study in Michigan showed one antlered white- 
tailed doe in 20,000 to 30,000, though the abnormal- 
ity may have occurred more frequently. Some cases 
probably were not reported to wildlife authorities by 
hunters—and some remained undetected, of course. 


WILDLIFE BloLocist Larry H. Barwick, 26, joined 
the Commission’s technical staff in December. He 
is assigned to the Wildlife Research Projects office 
at Gainesville. 

Larry, who is married and the father of two chil- 
dren, is a graduate of Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama (B.S., 66; M.S., 69). During the course of 
his studies he gained considerable experience in 
trapping and marking wild birds and mammals. 

He is an assistant project leader and the principal 
investigator on a new life history study of gray and 
fox squirrels, which, according to Barwick, should 
eventually involve collections and other work with 
squirrel populations all around the state. Only 
limited research on squirrels has been done in Flor- 
ida, he notes, and none in recent years. 

Live trapping of grays is now proceeding in se- 
lected hardwood hammock study areas near Gaines- 
ville. Marking of captured animals is by the ear tag 
method, after which the squirrels are released— 
many to be recaptured again and again, attracted 
by pecans, the best bait Barwick has tried for coax- 
ing wild squirrels into his wire traps. Eventually, 
other marking methods will be tried, says the biolo- 
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This abnormal deer looks quite normal, but Is not a buck. 
Dubbed “Shim” by the hunters, this antlered “doe” had in- 
ternal evidence of both male and female. Charles C. Capps 
of Blountstown, bagged it in Calhoun County in December. 


gist, including body tatooing—which would have the 
advantage of being permanent—and possibly the ap- 
plication of colored tags or dyes to some squirrels, 

The feasibility of using electronic transmitters to 
study these animals is being investigated. Radio 
tracking—wildlife telemetry—has proved highly suc- 
cessful in other life history studies in Florida—in- 
volving such species as deer, bear and wild turkey. 
And some solar cell-powered telemetry work is 
being done experimentally with bobwhite quail. 

But why study squirrels? 

Assistant Chief of Game Management Gordon 
Spratt of Tallahassee cited some reasons in the 
Game Management Notes section of the June 1969 
issue of Forma WILDLIFE: 

“Small game species are most important with re- 
spect to satisfying the greatest number of hunters 
and in terms of hunting opportunity, or man-days, 
and harvest. 

“Dove is the top small game species by all meas- 
ures, and although more quail are harvested than 
squirrels, squirrel hunting provides more man-days 
of recreation than quail hunting. Therefore, squirrel 
may be considered the second most important small 
game species, at least in terms of hunting oppor- 
tunity afforded Florida hunters. Squirrel harvests 
are diminishing as habitat destruction continues.” 


(Emphasis added.) © 
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Short Time For Shad 


By GENE SMITH 


|" YOU'RE CASTING about for a kind of angling in 
which everybody but the baby can catch fish, look 
no further. The yearly shad runs are on in several 
Florida rivers. Now is your time to shine. 

For years these spectacular spawning migrations 
of hardhitting, good-tasting fish—of shad roe fame— 
have brought swarms of sport fishermen to the upper 
(southern) region of the St. Johns River. The pre- 
dominant species is the American Shad, called white 
shad locally. They weigh from one to five pounds— 
the largest ones invariably being ripe females, or 
roe shad, heavy with their well-known seafood 
delicacy. The Atlantic coast rivers have some 
Hickory Shad, too, which are smaller than white 
shad but otherwise about the same. 

These fish are in the St. Johns—and the St. Marys 
River—from November to the middle of April. Peak 
fishing comes during peak spawning—in January 
and February, normally. (Cold spells turn off all 
spawning activity temporarily. March is a good shad 
fishing month, too, particularly if February is un- 
usually cold.) 

Light and ultralight tackle are favored on the 
shad fishing grounds. Spin fishermen have a ball 
with these strong swimmers and jumpers. Fly outfits 
are seen, too, along with simple cane pole rigs with 
long momofilament lines—say, four-pound test—and 
small jigs or spoons. Shad will take just about any- 
thing thrown at them, including beer can openers 
and bare gold hooks. But there are lots of small, 
flashy lures made just for shad fishermen. 

In the St. Johns River, trolling is a favorite method 
of shad fishing. Boat traffic is so heavy at times the 
pilots automatically fall into follow-the-leader-type 
trolling patterns, which helps avoid too many fouled 
lines. But shad fishermen are gregarious and talk- 
ative anyway. They don’t mind a bit of crowding. 
If boat traffic is heavy, so are the stringers and ice 
chests. 

In Florida, sport fishermen are allowed 15 shad 
per day. Some trollers employ tandem rigs and hook 
fish two at a time, which is quite a thrill. 

Across the state in two notable panhandle rivers— 
the Apalachicola and the Chipola—another shad 
species provides a relatively untapped sport fishing 
resource. This is the Alabama Shad—for all practical 
purposes the same as his Atlantic side counterparts. 
He hits as hard, runs as good, tastes as good, and 
looks about the same—white, or silver, sided with 
forked tail and razor-thin belly. Top weight for 
this species is about three pounds, however. 

There are two hotspots for taking Alabama Shad— 
tried and proven: in the tailrace of Jim Woodruff 
Dam on the upper Apalachicola River, near the 
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Alabama shad, found mostly in two northwest Florida rivers, 
have not yet gained favor with the sport fishing fraternity. 
somewhat of a puzzle in view of the popularity generated by 
almost identical species taken in sections of the St. Johns. 


town of Chattahoochee, and below Dead Lakes Dam 
on the lower Chipola River, near Wewahitchka in 
Gulf County. 

There is one major difference between Atlantic 
coast and Gulf coast shad that is important to 
fishermen: their timing. 

Alabama Shad don’t arrive in their home rivers 
until February. Peak fishing at Jim Woodruff and 
Dead Lakes dams comes in March, The adult shad 
are all gone by the end of April—back to the Gulf 
of Mexico, where they remain until their return 
trip the following February. (Incidentally, studies 
show that American Shad in the St. Johns River 
all die after their one and only spawning.) 

Many shad fishermen have a nasty—and illegal— 
habit of removing only the roe and discarding the 
rest of their fish, tossing them on the bridge or 
bank, or back into the water. This is not only un- 
sightly but wasteful. It sure is sad to see shad sold 
short. They have bony flesh, sure, but it is very, 
very flavorful. Don’t throw your fish away. 

Clean shad as you would any other scale fish. 
Brush, inside and out, with salad oil, lay on several 
thin lemon slices, sprinkle on some salt and pepper, 
or your favorite seafood seasoning, and wrap loosely 
in aluminum foil. Bake low and slow—four to six 
hours at something like 250 degrees F. If that 
doesn’t make a mouthwatering meal—and make the 
bones soft enough to be harmless—try the next 
recipe with your next mess of shad. 

Fry them in deep fat until extra crisp. Before 
mealing the fish, gash the sides at right angles to 
the ribs, making the cuts an inch or so apart. This 
allows the hot grease to get right next to the bones, 
making the smaller ones brittle enough to be eaten 
without danger. 

There is yet another approach to preparing these 
bony-but-tasty fish: shadburgers. Pressure cook the 
fish 20 to 30 minutes. Remove the larger bones. Mix 
the meat with eggs, seasoning and bread crumbs. 
Press out patties for frying. These may be served 
as a meat dish or on buns, hamburger style—with 
appropriate dressing or tartar sauce, pickles, etc. 

Roe’s all right . . . but shad ain’t bad! © 


RNITHOLOGISTS call him Bubo virginianus; you 
O and I call him the great horned owl; Mark 
called him Caesar. 

The young bird, surely less than three months old, 
looked far from imperial when Mark and his three 
companions, after much difficulty, managed to dis- 
lodge him safely from an overhanging branch. In- 
stead, he looked much like a ball of disheveled 
feathers, dominated by large, wildly glaring yellow 
eyes. 

The boys hastened to assure me the bird had been 
injured by a blow on the shoulder—delivered by a 
boy from another school—and that they were taking 
it to a veterinarian to see if he could help it. 

Mark Pasill, who headed the rescue party, 
wrapped the bird gently in his windbreaker, strok- 
ing and smoothing it with quiet words. Soon he had 
it calmed down. 

The veterinarian found the shoulder and wing 
badly bruised but no bones broken, and advised the 
boys to keep the owl caged for a few weeks, then to 
bring it back for a checkup. Young of these owls are 
said to require supplementary feeding from the 
adults for several months after leaving the nest, and 
this one was too young to survive on its own, 

Mark took the bird to his home, where he has 
nursed many injured birds and animals back to 
health. An ardent amateur naturalist, he hopes some 
day to become a professional. He is fortunate in 
having understanding parents who are not opposed 
to having his wild creatures around. 
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Caesar 


By MARGO HOSFORD 


An unfinished, unenclosed porch at the rear of the 
house is Mark’s clinic and this was Caesar’s domain 
for the next several weeks. After the first week or 
so he was not caged. 


Sharing the space with him from time to time 
were two immature screech owls, which were soon 
able to fly free, a snake or two, and a pet hamster, 
which had the freedom of the yard during the day. 
The family cat, a huge, tough looking, white tom 
with the rather incongruous name of Snowflake, 
considered the porch a part of his own territory and 
spent much of his time there. Oddly enough, though 
the cat was not above catching some unwary bird 
or small wild animal in the yard, he never attempted 
to molest any of the creatures Mark brought home. 


Snowflake and Caesar had many a glaring contest, 
and when Caesar made one of his early unsuccessful 
attempts at flight, he inadvertently landed on the 
doorstep within three feet of the sleeping cat. Noth- 
ing came of this, and on the whole, the owl and the 
pussycat kept an uneasy truce. 


For the first few weeks, Caesar was fed four 
times a day on raw chicken heads, necks and other 
waste parts—about a half pound per feeding. As he 
grew, his meal hours changed and he was fed at 
night. He had never cared for the daytime meals 
anyhow and would frequently leave most of it to 
eat later. Though he seemed to prefer chicken, he 
also enjoyed a raw beef bone, which he would pick 
clean then finish off entirely—bone and marrow! 
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Later, Mark caught toads, rats, lizards, and even 
rabbits for him and he would eat them all. 

Even though the owl had full freedom, he was 
always reluctant to leave the porch. It had become 
his home base and he was uneasy away from it, And 
the human family must have meant safety to him 
for when Mark took him away from the house to 
give him “flying lessons,” if he suddenly caught 
sight of people in the yard he would head for them 
at once, not even trying to fly but with wings 
slightly raised, and striving mightily, he would 
awkwardly “galumph” across the lawn to join them. 
Apparently, Caesar just did not want to fly. But 
Mark persisted, both with the flying lessons and in 
caring for him. 

Considering the horned owl's raptorial nature and 
its reputation for being fierce—"the tiger of the air” 
—the boy did a fine job on Caesar, though he still 
claims the bird was never truly gentled. 

Mark’s mother became accustomed to having the 
owl sit on the narrow window sill and watch through 
the screen as she prepared dinner at night or washed 
the dishes. But he startled some of the neighbors by 
playing the “peeping Tom” at their windows. 

The boy had kept up the flying lessons until, when 
tossed into the air, instead of tumbling ignominiously 
into a flower bed or a shrub, Caesar would take 
short flights. Soon he was taking off of his own 
accord from an arm or shoulder, sometimes striking 
Mark with his big wings hard enough to cause a real 
headache. 

And so “the tiger” progressed from the porch to a 
pine tree near the house and, for a while, was 
satisfied to spend his days there, coming back to the 
porch only at night. 

Caesar was growing up. He had lost the last of his 
wooly baby down and was feathering into a hand- 
some bird. He was also becoming more and more 
independent, at times refusing to come down from 
his tree. For a time Mark could climb up and coax 
him to perch on his arm and so bring him down. 
Soon he refused to let Mark get to him, moving just 
out of reach each time the boy came near. 

On two occasions Mark’s father went up the tree 
and, with bare hands, untangled the owl from 
clumps of Spanish moss—meeting with no resistance. 
Later, when clambering about in his favorite tree, 
Caesar encountered a heavy mass of moss and, using 
both feet and beak, parrot-style, attempted to climb 
it. His feet became so entangled he could not move, 
and in struggling he lost his balance and fell, swing- 
ing head down in a most undignified manner for 
such a noble bird. This time, with the help of a long 
pole, the whole mass and its prisoner were slipped 
to the ground, where the hapless fellow could be 
safely handled and released. 

The last time the veterinarian checked the injured 
wing his verdict was again that the owl probably 
could not survive in the wild, He suggested that it 
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be placed in a zoo, Letters were written to several 
places but brought no response, so Mark continued 
to care for his protege. 

Then one June night, when he was thought to 
have been just over six months old, Caesar spent 
his first night out—away from “home.” His world 
suddenly had grown larger. From then on he was on 
his own, though for a while he continued to come 
back for the snacks which were still put out for him. 

In his forays from home base he had discovered 
the wild area behind the house, a combination of 
swamp and woods, and this is where he established 
new headquarters. It was a fine hunting area, with 
numerous small mammals, snakes and birds, his 
natural foods. Mark saw him there many times after 
that night when he left for good. And to make it per- 
fect, he was spotted one day in a tall pine in the 
company of another horned owl! 

Even after this, once in a while the big bird would 
come to his old tree in the Pasill’s yard and watch 
the family. But never again did he come down to 
the ground. 

Caesar was a wild bird, after all. Even after more 
than three months of close association with the 
human race, Bubo virginianus, great horned owl, 
Caesar—whatever you call him—had gone back to 
his own, and was once again “the tiger of the 
skies.” @ 


Caesar was first a ball of disheveled feathers. leit. with 
wild and glaring eyes. When full grown, below, the great 
horned owl went back on his own—"a tiger of the skies.” 


Drawings By Wallace Hughes 


there are all kinds of 
gadgets and boats 
available for fishing 


Anglers 
Afloat 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


HE VERY BEST Outboard fishing boats are specialized 

because the very best fishing is specialized. Top 
choice for an Okeechobee grass flat would be ‘way 
down the list for Gulf Stream trolling. 

Nevertheless, most fishing boats are compromises 
and intended to adapt to several kinds of fishing; 
many of them serve also for family cruising; many of 
them are chosen after earnest family discussions and 
don’t quite satisfy anyone. The two-boat family is 
quite common. 

The boats I use most are for protected water fish- 
ing, at which they are pretty good. A majority of the 
pleasure boaters would sooner be caught poling a 
cypress raft than riding in one of them. Unless 
you're pretty serious fishermen you sure won't find 
much status there. 

After twenty years of a boating craze I predicted 
wouldn't last five, I find that the majority of boat 
buyers are either gung-ho sailors who use nautical 
terms most fishermen wouldn’t understand (many of 
them scorn fishermen) or people interested mainly 
in the computation of horsepower and miles-per- 
hour. There is another contingent that wants to 
sleep on board a boat whether they ever go any- 
where or not. 

Boat and motor quality are now excellent. A few 
years back the customer did a lot of the testing on 
new models. I knew one outboard boat manufacturer 
who didn’t own a motor. He said he was sure his 
brain child would work and there was no use in 
testing it. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


You'll seldom see two fishing boats exactly alike 
even in the same waters. Fishermen are individual- 
ists with definite ideas. Here goes for some of them 
that make sense although not all of them could be 
incorporated into any one outfit. We'll consider some 
other things that don’t quite score with me but are 
making boat builders rich. 

Although fiber glass goes great guns for general 
boating use, aluminum is the current leader for very 
light fishing boats. There is aluminum that serves 
fine in salt water, is quite light and will withstand 
constant oyster bar scraping that is quite hard on 
glass. I believe the most cartop boat for the money 
is a 12-foot, lightweight aluminum johnboat (square- 
ended). This holds more people and fishing tackle 
for its weight, will generally use enough outboard 
motor to plane with one or two people, and can be 
manhandled by a 12-year-old. It beats the more ex- 
pensive canoe when under power, is steadier to fish 
from, costs less and is relatively short on top of a 
car or sticking from the rear of a station wagon. But, 
of course, when you want to move silently under 
your own power, there’s no contest. The canoe wins 
going away. I have concluded that an efficient, all- 
around fishing canoe should be at least fifteen feet 
long. 

I have used eight and 10-foot boats and found 
them perfectly satisfactory for one or two fishermen 
unless I had to spend all day aboard, when things 
got cramped. The 12-footer is better and still light 
enough. 
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If you can get a 12-footer that will take a 9-horse 
motor, you'll have an engine that will plane most 
rental boats, something that deserves a lot of 
thought. A 9-horse (or something in that class) 
will also serve as a “get-home” motor on a pretty 
husky big-water boat. It is too large for canoe use, 
although I have seen a 942-horse motor used on a 
big canoe—on a side-bracket yet! Touchy business. 
The very small spare motors, less than 6-horse- 
power, are sometimes not capable of turning a big 
outboard boat against the wind and not quite enough 
for “get-home” insurance on a very large lake or 
offshore. 


Where water won't be rough, a 14-foot johnboat 
is still light enough for cartopping, although it won’t 
work inside a station wagon, The under-ten-horse- 
power motor will still hump it along at plenty of 
speed for most fishing. A spare motor that can also 
serve for trolling can still be quite small with that 
boat. For that matter, almost any outboard will idle 
well enough for considerable trolling these days. 

One of the real marvels is the 16-foot aluminum 
johnboat, tremendous load-carrying capacity and 
amazing speed with something in the 20-horsepower 
class or a little bigger. That’s so large a boat you 
need a trailer, of course, but it is something to think 
about. Not much beauty, lots of go. It rows fairly 
well and is usually made with low sides. Low free- 

(Continued on next page) 


One of the more popular fishing boats is the square nosed 
johnboat, far left. Lightweight, easily handled aluminum 
models can be carried on top of a car or in back of station 
wagon. The canoe, left, is a popular pleasure craft, and 
functions efficiently as a fishing boat. Sculling a boat 
along the shoreline, below, is an operation that keeps two 
anglers well apart, although telephoto lens used to make 
photo compresses scene somewhat. Note 3-horse spare motor. 


Photo By Charles Waterman 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
board is one of the first requirements of many fisher- 
men who don't want something the wind will shove 
around, 


About that freeboard: High sides are a big selling 
point for family boats. They are truly helpful in the 
protection of small children but don’t aid a great 
deal in seaworthiness as long as a boat is under 
power and can be headed into heavy seas. As long 
as the bow is high enough to lift over the waves 
without diving into them, freeboard is less important 
than commonly thought, High freeboard is in the 
way for most fresh water fishing, catches the wind 
and makes some boats virtually impossible to row— 
something most owners don't expect to do anyway. 
They might catch more fish if they did. 

A novel Florida type of boat is the Skipjack and 
its imitations, a very fast plywood skiff with a very 
high bow, tapering back to low gunwales. It made its 
big score with commercial fishermen who had to 
cross fairly rough water but needed the low gun- 
wales for their trotline and net operations. Some 
salt water commercial fishermen use a similar design 
with the outboard motor mounted in a well so that 
the stern can be used for hauling nets and traps. 

I won't fault the Skipjack design for most fresh 
water fishing. It rows well and goes with moderate 
motor power. A big 16-footer with a motor in the 
50-horse class really streaks, but plywood is defi- 
nitely on the losing end these days because of the 
maintenance necessary. However, I know a guy who 
recently got rid of his pretty glass job and had him 
a Skipjack built. 


The tri-hulls, cathedral hulls and their ilk are easy 


riding, especially in moderate chops, are very steady 
for fishing and pretty fast if you can give them 
enough power. The Boston Whalers are the best 
known of those boats, very expensive, tremendously 
tough and safe. Some of them can’t be sunk even 
though filled with water. I don’t think much of them 
for rowing although I’ve done quite a few miles that 
way. Most of them draw a little more water than do 
conventional hulls when poled on the flats. I name 
the Boston Whaler because it was the first big win- 
ner in that type and is still a leader. There are 
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The Skeeter, lower left, is a specialized fresh water bass 
fishing boat with foot-controlled electric motor. Note that 
deck, or sloping gunwale, encloses much of this craft and 
keeps fisherman in the center. The smaller of the two main 
Boston Whaler models, left, is a type of fishing boat that 
has a low freeboard plus large amount of deck space for its 
length. A sort of super guide boat in the Keys, above, is a 
big job, extremely comfortable and can handle most all the 
fishing chores. Until recently, “skiffs’ were much smaller. 


dozens of other boats of the same general construc- 
tion (some of them bold copies) that cost less and 
are adequate for most use. Almost all of them are 
good buys and made of fiber glass. There are a few 
in aluminum. There is nothing magic about the trick 
bottom when the big waves really roll. A Boston 
Whaler will boom loudly when it comes off a water 
mountain, but there are a lot of fine features about 
these boats. Look at the room you have for the 
length. 

For big water, the Florida-made Aqua-Sport is 
built with lots of Vee up forward and a flattened 
stern so it will work over shallow flats. This is a big 
boat, coming in two sizes, and is made of fiber glass. 
It is a wonderful outboard in rough water, and nice 
to cast or troll from, but too much boat to row. It 
can be poled a little. It costs plenty but is inexpen- 
sive when compared to big inboard cruisers. I would 
say that it is too much boat for 90 percent of our 
fresh water fishing. 

In the Florida Keys, many of the guides are run- 
ning big, open outboards with at least 100 horse- 
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power and capable of almost anything from Gulf 
Stream trolling to flats bonefishing, very fast and 
comfortable—ideal for nothing but pretty good for 
a wide variety of fishing. 

In recent years there has been a rash of fresh 
water bass boats, most of them intended for use with 
electric motors and medium powered gas outboards. 
They are almost universally comfortable, will go 
pretty well in moderate seas and don’t have exces- 
sive freeboard. The foot-controlled electric motor is 
wonderfully handy and is usually fastened to the 
bow. A man can run the electric motor and fish at 
the same time without much practice. The casters 
who can operate a small gasoline outboard with their 
knees from the stern of the boat are wonders to 
watch but it takes lots of practice. 

One unusual boat for fresh water fishing is the 
highly popular and ruggedly built fiber glass Skeeter 
that comes from Texas and is making quite a score 
in popularity. The Skeeter is partly decked over 
for its full length. That is, the gunwale simply bends 
into a sloping deck. This is an excellent feature for 
duck hunters who want to cover up with grass or 
camouflage cloth. The outfit looks like a deluxe 
duckboat. The sloping deck and coaming keep the 
inside dry while offering a low profile to wind and 
wave. My objection to this design is that there is 
very little room for stowing gear unless you push 
it back under the deck. You are living in a much 
smaller space than the length of your craft would 
indicate. I have always feared the low snout could 
go under a steep wave at high speed although it has 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
never happened to me. There is no doubt the Skeeter 
is rugged and fast with moderate power. It’s nice 
to row and those who sell it also sell lots of bow- 
fastened electric motors with foot operation. 


Some of those big, fast, deep water boats with 
deep Vee bottoms ride beautifully and are excellent 
for trolling or casting in deep water but have definite 
limitations in small lake, river and flats applications. 
They also require considerable horsepower to do 
their snappy stuff. Most of the big water outboards 
carry more power than necessary, the owner gen- 
erally saying he wants lots of speed for getting home 
in bad weather. Usually this is just an excuse for a 
love of lots of power because few boats are operated 
at full throttle in rough seas. Of course, there is the 
exceptional case when you can see a storm coming. 
Anyway, moderate speed is generally all you can 
use in the open sea, 


If I had to use one boat for all of my Florida fish- 
ing, I’d decide against the offshore bit and settle for 
something in the fourteen to 16-foot class with a 
casting platform forward and a place to cast from at 
the stern with an oarsmen in the middle. Right now, 
I have two boats which fill that bill, both of them 
ancient aluminum Orlando Clipper models that are 
no longer made. Both are about sixteen feet long, 
one using a 55-horse motor, the other a forty. The 
larger of the two takes a long-shaft motor and is 
safe in pretty big water, although the bottom is too 
flat for high speed in a heavy sea. Although it can 
be rowed with big oars, the sides are too high for 
windy weather. 


The smaller boat is too narrow for high speed 
operation with any reasonable motor, although it is 
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easy to row and wonderful to fish from. The bottom 
at the stern is only four feet wide—too much of a 
good thing because it doesn’t plane high with a 
heavy load. 


Both of these boats are heavy duty jobs—ugly as 
turtles but seemingly indestructible in normal use. 
The older one is ten years old. Now although they 
will take endless scraping over rocks, gravel and 
oyster bars, it is quite possible that sustained opera- 
tion in choppy waters would loosen their rivets. I 
give them nothing but hard use although I do take 
it easy in heavy seas and try not to pound the bot- 
toms too hard. Both are flat enough to shorten your 
spine anyway if you race over rough water. 


There are some wonderful aluminum fishing boats 
made these days, most of them coming from the 
south or south central part of the country. Missouri 
and Arkansas are home for lots of aluminum 
builders and welding is taking the place of lots of 
riveting. Some of the best aluminum boats of a few 
years back proved too expensive to build. The ma- 
jority of the aluminum fishing boats are made for 
lower-powered outboards but there’s really no limit 
to outboard power for aluminum. There are lots of 
excellent aluminum houseboats and cruisers. 


Although they are not properly light-tackle fish- 
ing boats in themselves, some of the live-aboard 
cruisers are especially adaptable to inshore use with 
the fishing skiffs towed or mounted on top. This 
kind of operation makes for some of the best fishing 
because you can anchor at a good fishing spot and 
be ready to fish in early morning and late evening, 
generally the best times. My experience is that 
you'll simply catch more fish with such a combina- 
tion. 
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And some of the fast houseboats now available are 
a far ery from the leaky plywood “lighter” we used 
to shove down into the Shark River country with an 
outboard motor, towing a couple of fishing boats 
behind. About the only advantage of our boat was 
that it was shallow draft and the screens kept out 
the mosquitoes. As an investment it ranked along 
with sweepstakes tickets. I suspect a later owner 
finally chopped a hole in the bottom (no great task) 
and let’er sink. Nevertheless, she kept us on top of 
a lot of fish we’d have missed otherwise. 

Maybe the ultimate in cruising, fishing, living 
quarters is the Sea-Camper, a really deluxe thing 
now built in Jacksonville. It costs almost $11,000, 
but it is a combination of travel trailer home (really 
mounting solidly to a special trailer) and fast cruiser, 
doing between 20 and 30 miles an hour on the water. 
The power is inboard-outdrive. The accommodations 
are really first class with plenty of sleeping room in 
the 24-foot “cruiser.” There’s toilet, shower, efficient 
galley, lots of storage space inside and room topside 
for almost anything. I'd be inclined to figure a way 
of hauling a small fishing boat up there. 

Now you could go into back country with that 
outfit, towing a fishing skiff, and have it made in 
luxury. The only hitch would be that you'd have no 
place to tow a sizable fishing skiff when on the road 
with your “house trailer.”” The Sea-Camper looks as 
if it would last forever, mainly constructed of fiber 
glass. The propane tank, for example, is made of 
aluminum. One guy turned in a sea-going cruiser 
and a first line travel trailer, figuring he could beat 
both of his former possessions with one unit. Launch- 
ing is efficient. 

I don’t say the Sea-Camper is the only fine out- 
drive cruiser or the only roomy houseboat, but it is 


The Sea Camper, above left, is a high speed 
cruiser that also serves as camping trailer. 
Although not ideal as a serious fishing boat 
itself, it is almost perfect for travel and 
living, with a skiff towed along for fishing 
purposes. When operating a small motor along 
shoreline, right, it serves as a spare power. 
In this case the fisherman is using one hand 
on it but can also control it with his knee. 
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one fancy combination and it’s being made (a big 
assembly line) right here in Florida. 


Okay, let’s drop out of the five-figure class again 
and think of some of the things that help on a fishing 
skiff. 


For one thing, any time you get a boat with a 
pointed snout, look for some quick bulge right back 
of the bow. There are lots of 15-foot boats with two 
or three unusable feet up forward. If the topside is 
wide pretty well forward you'll have some room to 
stand and cast. That wave-splitting part is generally 
used only when you're at low speed anyway. If the 
wave-breaking part isn’t too long and skinny, you'll 
have enough flotation under the forward fisherman 
that the boat won’t be tippy. Depending on the 
design, a sharp bow might have more tendency to 
go under a wave than would a blunter one. I’m not 
talking about a square bow that wouldn’t pierce the 
water at all—simply a blunt one that would ride up 
on a swell with considerable lift. 

A live well is a nice thing to have, especially if it 
can be plugged when not needed. Even if you don’t 
use live bait, the well is wonderful for keeping a 
catch, especially of panfish, and okay for bass too. 

You need some really dry storage somewhere. If 
you have a little forward deck, that’s a good place 
but don’t let the deck usurp your fishing room. 
There are all sorts of lockers in both aluminum and 
fiber glass boats, and almost anything can be put 
together for a wooden boat. Have some sort of place 
to store fishing rods. Use a steering wheel if you 
have more than 20 horsepower. 


Get gadgets if you love them but remember that 
the most important requirement in most small fish- 
ing boats is space. Space, that is. © 
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By ROSS PHARES 


F YOU KNOW an animal’s capacity for smelling, you 
| may know something of its worth to man and its 
standing in the animal kingdom. The nose often 
determines the animal’s personality, its way of find- 
ing a mate, making a living, and protecting itself. 

Noses come in all sizes and in the most fantastic 
designs and places. You cannot look a creature in 
the face and tell how well it can smell. You have 
to study it in action. 

The sphinx moth has a nose four times as long as 
its body. On the other hand, the noses of some birds 
and fishes are so inconspicuous you may doubt that 
they have them. 

Noses are designed for use under all kinds of cir- 
cumstances. The swift, to fly as fast as it does, must 
be streamlined. And to fit into its streamlined design, 
its nostrils point backward. 

The nostrils of a beaver have valves that close 
automatically when it goes under water and open 
when it surfaces. 

Organs for smelling may be found almost any- 
where on a creature’s body. This is particularly true 
with insects, but even on large mammals the location 
of smelling apparatus may vary. It is said that the 
northern caribou, for instance, can smell with its 
hind hoofs. 

The size of an animal has no relation to its smell- 
ing capacity, generally speaking. However, the 
world’s largest carnivore, the polar bear, can scent 
seal blubber at twenty miles. 

Some horses have an acute sense of smell. I have 
seen them trail other animals, particularly other 
horses, and I have heard of at least one hunter who 
used his horse to trail game, Also, I have known 
several ranchers who claim they used a sensitive- 
nosed horse to locate livestock. 
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Because of the dog’s keen sense of smell, along 
with its other good qualities as a companion for man, 
the horse is not likely to become a competitor as a 
hunter. 

It is said that a dog can recognize sulphuric acid 
in a dilution of one to ten million, and that it can 
detect nitrobenzol in a solution of one two-hundredth 
of one percent—even when disguised with pungent 
scents of flowers, cinnamon and tar. 

I know that some dogs are capable of picking up 
and following trails several days old, even over 
rocky ground. The dog may not have the sharpest 
nose known, but it is the most noted and used ani- 
mal for its trailing ability. 

In most birds, sense of smell is not keen, Some 
claim that high-flying birds cannot smell at all. I 
have heard this point argued in the case of vultures. 
I am convinced that they rely mainly—possibly 
entirely—upon sight to find still carcasses they look 
for way below. (Considering the nature of their diet 
it would seem a blessing to them if they can’t smell!) 

You can get an argument in a hurry about 
whether birds such as robins locate worms in the 
ground by sound, smell, or by patiently waiting to 
catch sight of them, The meal-getting assets doubt- 
less vary with different species, but it seems certain 
that the kiwi, a flightless bird that cannot see more 
than two feet in front of him in the daytime and has 
nostrils at the end of a long beak, has the capacity 
to smell worms underground. Otherwise, it would 
likely be an underfed vegetarian—or extinct. 

Fish come in for a lot of discussion about whether 
or not they can smell—and if so, how well. They 
have nostrils that are equipped with olfactory 
nerves. But since a fish breathes with gills, its 
nostrils don’t lead into any passageway connecting 
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with the mouth or throat. They are dead ends—mere 
pits. Taste and smell are so closely associated, a 


sensitive taste may get much of the credit for locat- 
ing food—and bait. 


Get a whiff of the bait some fishermen use and 
you will be immediately convinced they think ordi- 
nary game fish can smell, but, possibly, not very 
well! 


As soon as someone says a fish can’t smell, or has 
an extremely dull nose, someone else brings up the 
subject of sharks, 


It is claimed by people who should know that a 
shark can pick up and follow a scent as dilute as one 
part of blood in 50 million parts of water. They say 
he uses his nose as a homing device. When a scent 
comes stronger in one nostril, he turns in that direc- 
tion. This claim is obviously based on two-point di- 
rection sensing and would rule out the sense of taste 
in this extraordinary sensing and coursing. 


Although arguments come easier than clear an- 
swers on the subject of the smelling capacities of 
fish, apparently some detect odors rather well, while 
others don’t know there are such things. 


Just how a snake’s sense of smell works is con- 
troversial, too, but they do smell. Recent studies in- 
dicate that the flicking tongue functions to catch and 
transport minute particles to a complex organ of 
smell on the roof of the snake’s mouth. So much 
has been said about the remarkable heat sensing 
organ on the snake's face, and its probable predomi- 
nant use of it, that its capacity to sense by smelling 
has been relatively overlooked. 


I have smelled disturbed snakes at a sufficient 
distance to serve as a warning, and it seems likely 
that snakes can smell humans—which may be a good 
thing. It would seem to be our odor, at least in some 
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cases, that causes rattlesnakes and others to set off 
their warnings, because their senses of sight and 
hearing are considered to be comparatively dull. 


Trailing ability in some snakes seems proof of 
their keen sense of smell. 


When a poisonous snake strikes a sizable animal, 
the victim may escape and travel a considerable dis- 
tance before the venom kills it. But the meal is not 
lost. The snake trails its prey and catches up with 
it by scent. 


Many of the little creatures are big on smelling. 
The ant, in some respects, is representative of nu- 
merous insects that depend heavily upon their sense 
of smell to obtain food and to warn against enemies. 
It has two protruding, maneuverable noses up front. 
And, like many other insects, it has series of nerve 
masses scattered in a chain down the length of its 
body that play some part in smelling. An extensive 
traveler, it is an excellent trailer and conducts in- 
volved colony business by the sense of smell. 


Possibly nature has never been more generous 
than when equipping honeybees for smelling. For a 
creature that spends its life amidst the varying per- 
fumes of flowers, a thoughtful nature has provided 
it with thousands of olfactory sense organs—5,000 
for the female workers and 74,000 for the drones. 


Many flying insects can trail through the air. 
Some male moths can detect the presence of a fe- 
male of his species up to a distance of a mile. And 
so efficient is his olfactory equipment, it tells him 
very subtle and useful things—like whether or not 
the female has been mated, or wants to be. 


Certainly the nose is not the crowning asset of 
every animal. But for many—possibly a majority— 
the margin for winning—a living, a mate, safety—is 
by a sensitive nose. @ 
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Fishing For Shellcrackers 


By ART HUTT 


HE SHELLCRACKER? Why, it’s one of Florida's most 

vicious fish!” 

Thus spoke a central Florida camp operator. 

And, while I'd never thought of this brawler in 
that light, upon recollection it is the fish most likely 
to jerk an unattended cane pole out of the boat or 
flex it close to—and frequently beyond—the break- 
ing point. 

Looking back, there have been times when I 
thought it was impossible for any fish of that size 
to pull that hard. Thick-bodied, broad-sided, full- 
finned—a shellcracker uses all of these features, 
plus surrounding vegetation, to discourage its cap- 
ture. 

While shellcrackers should, at least theoretically, 
be a year around quarry, fishing for them hits 
high gear when they migrate to the shell bars, then 
continue on into shallower weedy places to spawn. 
These conditions, depending upon water tempera- 
ture, usually become most evident in March, April, 
May and June. 

Worms are the best bait for these pole benders, 
Digging your own (they're tougher) is up to you, 
but the conveniently store-bought African night- 
crawlers seem to be more appealing to the shell- 
cracker palate. 

Pierce the worm through its collar to allow both 
ends to wriggle freely. Keep a live one on your 
hook to attract more shellcrackers—a dead one is 
no good. If action is slow, add another worm or two. 

In open water, and ideal rig is light spinning gear 
equipped with a slip-sinker and a small hook, about 
No. 8, either gold or bronzed. While many anglers 
use short-shanked hooks, I prefer the longer handled 
model as it (for me) is easier to pry out of a shell- 
cracker’s sturdy mouth. 

You'll be bothered by nibblers on the bottom but 
a serious shellcracker will take a couple taps at 
your bait, then settle down for some serious munch- 
ing. This is when you should strike. 

For shallow water fishing, use a cane pole, float, 
and same small hook. Set your outfit so it will fish 
close to the bottom. 

Bobber fishing for shellcrackers demands a special 
kind of alertness, They're usually nibblers. But 
frequently a shellcracker will assert itself and do a 
definite disappearing act with your float. There is no 
doubt what to do here—jerk! 

But commonly, too, the shellcracker will make a 
subtle approach. You'll suddenly notice that your 
fioat is riding a little deeper—or higher. Or it may 
even be lying on its side as though your split-shot 
were being lifted up. 

Don’t hesitate—haul back on the cane pole. 
Chances are it won’t come up empty. 
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Pole and line fishing is by far a favorite method for taking 
shelicrackers. About in March—depending on the temperatures 
locally—bedding is underway, and the fishing fun picks up. 


To locate a bed of shellcrackers, you can follow 
the crowd—or find your own, 

If you have a sensitive nose, you can sometimes 
smell them. As a youngster, I scoffed at this possi- 
bility but now I know that it works. Apparently 
the oily milt of the male rises to the surface, 
emitting a fishy odor—not unlike that of a dead 
garfish! One veteran states that he can even detect 
an “oil slick” on the surface when there is abund- 
ant spawning activity. 

Anyhow, bloodhound this odor down and com- 
mence fishing. 

While easing through the pads, you can also watch 
for fresh cuttings which suggests shellcrackers are 
at work making beds, Shivering and jerking pads 
very likely means shellcrackers are present, too, 
and are bumping into or snatching snails from lily 
pad stems, innocently signalling their presence in 
the meantime. 

As table fare, I've never been thrilled by shell- 
crackers, an opinion affirmed by one of my fishing 
friends who swears they taste “like wood.” Most 
folks consider them a treat, however. 

Whatever differences there may be regarding 
their taste-appeal, opinion is unanimous that the 
shellcracker is a rough-and-tough customer on the 
end of a fishing pole. @ 
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Gun Recoil 


hunters are becoming more concerned with possibilities of suffering gun 


recoil “punishment” and fail to apply accurate shooting techniques 


pre HAVE ALWAYS been complainers. They 
complain about missing too many birds, failing 
to bag a buck or down high-flying waterfowl—or 
simply about not having enough free time to enjoy 
more shooting. 


A current complaint is that guns are kicking 
harder than ever. As one shooter expressed it, 
“Either my Winchester Model 12 is kicking harder 
or I’m beginning to feel my age.” 

For him, as with many others, there is consider- 
able truth in both suppositions. Our old guns, firing 
modern loads, do kick more, and we shooters, as we 
add years, do feel more gun recoil than formerly. 


The recoil, or kick, the shooter feels is directly 
related to gun weight, the energy expended by the 
burning powder charge, and the weight, or mass, of 
the projectile being fired. It is simply Newton's law 
at work—“For every action there must be an equal 
and opposite reaction.” 


To what degree this equal reaction (recoil) is felt 
by the shooter is influenced by many factors besides 
those already mentioned, however—the manner in 
which mechanical operation of the gun’s action ab- 
sorbs or brakes some of the recoil (as with some of 
the autoloaders); stock fit, especially comb height 
and straightness of stock; how the shooter holds and 
controls his gun, what he wears when firing; his 
experience with, or fear of, gun recoil; and whether 
or note he is more gun conscious than target con- 
scious, the latter being the correct approach to 
shooting, of course. 


Many shooters are so concerned with the possible 
punishment of gun recoil that they do not apply the 
basic shooting techniques necessary for consistent 
accuracy. 


Next time you’re on a trap range take time to 
study the mannerisms of the different shooters on 
the firing line. Observe how some take great pains 
to press gun hard to shoulder and incorrectly bring 
face down to stock comb—in an effort to make sure 
they’re all set for anticipated gun recoil. Invariably, 
these shooters are decidedly recoil conscious, either 
from poor gun fit or inexperience. 

On the other hand, there will be others who 
properly bring gun stock comb to face and fit 
shoulder to gun, while obviously concentrating on 
the appearance of the target. Anxiety about firing 
recoil is not evident in either stance or manner. 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


It goes without saying which shooters get the most 
hits. 

Most experienced shooters can handle a 12 gauge 
shotgun without being bothered by recoil even 
though a 12 gauge firing one of the modern powders 
has more recoil than a .30-06 rifle. Yet some of those 
same experienced shooters admit dislike of a .30-06’s 
recoil! The difference in the felt recoil is in the 
shooter’s mind. 

When shooting the 12 gauge he is generally target 
conscious, with greatest concentration on target 
flight path instead of the gun at his shoulder. When 
using the .30-06 he is apt to be more mindful of his 
powerful rifle, its sights, and anticipated recoil than 
on a distant target. 

The mental attitude can mean a big difference in 
one’s tolerance of recoil! 

However, anxiety about recoil can result from 
more than just mental attitude. Many guns do 
deliver bruising kick-back blows to face or shoulder 
when fired. 

A very common reason why some shooters get 
puched in the nose or lip just about every time they 
fire a hard-recoiling gun is that they do not press 
the cheek firmly against the comb of the gunstock. 
When fired with the cheek only lightly touching the 
stock, with the face unsupported by the comb, the 
gun comes back sharply but the shooter’s head does 
not, and the shooter may get smacked in the face or 
have his shooting glasses broken—sometimes by his 
own stock-gripping hand. 

Much the same can happen if length of pull is too 
short, with the result that the shooter’s aiming eye 
and face are initially held too close to the gun 
breech, the bolt knob, the hammer, or to his own 
prominent thumb knuckle. 

However, when the shooter gently but firmly 
presses his cheek to a properly fitting gunstock 
comb, his face will remain in position when the rifle 
or shotgun jounces back from recoil. The two will 
recoil as one. 

This is why one shooter may fire a gun with hard 
recoil and never be bothered by the noise and fury, 
while another may be jarred to the roots of his wis- 
dom teeth if not actually bruised. 

Quite logically, a properly shaped gunstock and 
face-supporting comb will do much to reduce con- 
sciousness, and fear, of recoil by teaming up gun and 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
shooter and giving the latter confidence in both him- 
self and his firearm teammate. 

Many shooters so dislike the recoil of a 12 gauge 
shotgun with modern loads they change to 20 gauge 
seeking less recoil. They usually do not fully gain 
their objective. 

The 20 gauge shotshell is smaller than one of 
12 gauge size, contains less powder and fewer shot, 
and develops less recoil. But the average 20 gauge 
usually weighs at least a pound less than the 12. 
Some 20 gauge guns are notably light. So, even 
though there is less developed recoil on firing, there 
is less gun weight to absorb the volume of recoil. 

In round figures, a 20 gauge shotgun weighing 5% 
pounds and firing a %-ounce load of shot backed by 
2% drams equivalent of powder kicks just about as 
hard as an 8-pound 12 gauge gun firing 1-% ounces 
of shot ahead of 2-34 drams equivalent of powder. 

In the end, there is little benefit from changeover 
to the lighter 20 gauge, so far as feeling recoil is 
concerned, Better that the shooter seek a 12 gauge 
model] so well designed mechanically and so cor- 
rectly stocked that existing and felt recoil are mini- 
mized. 

If a shooter can come to agreement with gun re- 
coil, and achieves a state of no longer finding it 
annoying, he will have a better all around gun in a 
12 gauge shotgun than in a 20 gauge. He will be 
firing larger, longer shotshells containing more po- 
tentially lethal shot, with less shot deformation in 
the 12’s shorter shot column. 

Effective killing range will be extended, too. Gen- 
erally, what a 20 gauge will do at 45 yards a 12 will 
do as well—or even better—at 55 yards. The dis- 
tances respectively represent the maximum reliably 
effective range for the two gauges when duck loads 
are fired, The 20 is simply behind the 12 in achieving 
reliable killing over ranges that extend beyond 45 
yards! 

Shotgun recoil, whatever the gauge, can be re- 
duced at shoulder in a number of practical ways. 
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A muzzle brake on big game rifle 
substantially reduces the firing 
recoil a shooter generally feels. 


First, the shooter should use the straightest stock 
he can handle consistent with the type of shooting 
for which the gun will mainly be used. Comb height 
and length of pull definitely should be fitted. 


Next, the often-seen original hard butt plate 
should be replaced with one of the soft, shock ab- 
sorbing Pachmayr “White Line” pads. The shooting 
coat can also be padded with chamois-covered 
sponge rubber, where gun butt comes in contact 
with shoulder. 

If the shooter wants to go even further, he can 
get his gun fitted with a special stock that incorpo- 
rates hydraulic fluid and powerful springs, in butt 
end, to reduce felt recoil. Patented and first mar- 
keted as “Hydra-Coil,” the recoil reducer—which 
works much like an automobile shock absorber—has 
been taken over by Winchester, and given the Win- 
chester designation WRRS, denoting “Winchester 
Recoil Reduction System,” the new trade slant on a 
patent that earned good reputation under its own 
name. 

At muzzle end, installation of a Lyman-Cutts 
slotted-cage style selective choke device and recoil 
reducer will, by itself, bring about almost 25% re- 
coil reduction. 


The ventilated type Poly-Choke will also reduce 
felt recoil measureably—but not quite to the extent 
of the Lyman-Cutts, I would venture to say without 
making actual dynamometer tests. Leading ballistics 
laboratories that have conducted dyanometer tests 
of various brand name shotgun muzzle attachments 
give the Lyman-Cutts good performance rating, 
without exception. Evidently, Colonel Cutts, the in- 
ventor of the muzzle brake attachment made and 
marketed by the Lyman Gun Sight Company, knew 
his physics. 

The old zig-zag ribbed Power-Pac is another prac- 
tical shotgun recoil reducer, if you can still find one 
around, of proper size for your barrel’s inside diam- 
eter. Like the ventilated Poly-Choke, which comes in 
three different barrel diameters in 12 gauge alone, 
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the Power-Pac was made in different diameters, as 
well as gauges. 


My advice to the shotgunner anxious to mini- 
mize the effect of firing recoil is to start with a good 
fitting Remington Model 1100, already noted for its 
superb mechanical handling of recoil. I would install 
a Pachmayr pad on butt end; fit muzzle end with 
either a Lyman-Cutts or ventilated style Poly- 
Choke, and utilize a shooting coat lightly padded at 
point of gun butt placement. 

The total investment will figure much less than a 
special gunstock incorporating the present day ver- 
sion of Hydra-Coil. Also, from my viewpoint, the 
Cycolae (plastic) stock material used to house the 
novel recoil braking system lacks the beauty of a 
good grade walnut stock. 


Besides the more powerful small shot loads now 
being used for trap, skeet and upland gunning, 
many shotguns are seeing service with rifled slugs 
for deer and other big game fired on at fairly close 
range. 

In order to get maximum benefit from combina- 
tion of shotgun and rifled slug load, it is necessary 
that the shotgun be fitted with an adjustable rear 
sight that will permit adjustment of rifled slug to 
desired impact point by changes in rear sight eleva- 
tion and windage, Once the shotgun is sighted-in, 
sure hitting will likely be had over the average short 
ranges for which the rifled slug is most accurate and 
effective. 

This correlation of point of aim and of slug impact 
point is best achieved by sighting-in from a soft 
sand bag rest, from prone position or while sitting 
at a shooting bench, gun fore end resting across the 
sand bag, about three inches forward of gun breech. 


Unfortunately, a shotgun that seems to kick “only 
a little’ when shoulder-fired afield can become a 
roaring, bucking, shoulder-punishing monster when 
fired deliberately from a rest, as when sighting-in 
with rifled slugs. 

The same holds true of the average large caliber 
big game rifle, fired from shoulder and comparably 
from sand bag rest. The same shooter uses the same 
rifle and load, so the recoil is the same, but he will 
feel the recoil differently because the rifle is given 
dissimilar hand-held support during the two firing 
techniques. 

If you doubt this, try shooting one of the big bore 
English double rifles from offhand position, then 
from bench or sand bag rest. You won’t long con- 
tinue to be counted among the doubters. 

Recoil direction and accompanying gun vibration 
can have great bearing on final accuracy. 

A rifle sighted-in perfectly from an unyielding, 
non-shock absorbing rest—like a log or cement 
block—will usually group shots to a new common 
center when later fired offhand. 


The reason can be traced to the original sighting- 
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in from a hard surface. When fired from such an un- 
yielding, non-cushioning support, a firearm will na- 
turally recoil in the direction of least resistance—in 
this case, away from the hard rest, thus giving a 
different point of bullet impact when shot offhand, 
compared to the dead center grouping obtained 
sighting-in from a solid support. That’s why it is 
always a good idea to place a small pillow or folded 
jacket between fore end and hard gun rest when 
sighting-in. 

When using a rifle for hunting, it is important 
that the fired bullet make accurate impact in a vital 
area. Invariably, hitting where it counts on the first 
shot is of greater value than having bullet energy to 
spare, provided the bullet used is the right style and 
has enough penetrating energy to get inside an ani- 
mal and efficiently do its job. 

Some of our more powerful calibers, and care- 
lessly selected bullet styles, waste more killing 
energy on the far side of many animal targets than 
is lethally used while passing through, 

For an all purpose rifle to be used on non- 
dangerous game, I prefer the .270 over the .30-06 
because the .270 gives flatter trajectory and less 
recoil, while giving superb performance with 130- 
grain bullets of proper type for the game hunted. 

For Florida, and for all eastern states’ hunting, I 
find the .35 Remington caliber very satisfactory. 

Should I do open country hunting in our western 
states, I’d rack my .35 Remington caliber and take 
along either a .270 or .30-06, equipped with 4-power 
scope sight. 

Usually, recoil does not cause me any concern. 
I've handled hard-buckers like the .300 Weatherby 
and .458 Winchester without firing anxiety, but must 
admit to a little uneasiness when I fire the Weath- 
erby .460 Magnum from bench rest. There are 7,750 
foot pounds of muzzle energy with each shot! Be- 
sides the sudden kick, there is ear-tingling muzzle 
blast. 

When using the big .460 with scope sight, I have 
to be careful to position my head to obtain maximum 
benefit of scope eye relief; otherwise, the heavy re- 
coil (when firing from bench or sand bag rest) may 
bring my shooting glasses and scope tube end into 
harsh and damaging contact. 

Offhand shooting of the 460 Weatherby Magnum 
is much more relaxed for me, if not less noisy. 
Fifteen rounds during a single shooting session is 
just about all the jarring my system can take from 
a .460 Weatherby Magnum, however. 

I have a shooter friend who is taller and heavier 
of build than I. If anyone should be able to disregard 
recoil, or at least shrug it off without much notice, it 
is my friend. 

Actually, he is very recoil conscious. In fact, he 
doesn’t like recoil at all and shies away from firing 
models and calibers that impart it to his shoulder in 
notable degree. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

For years he has been seeking sporting firearms of 
lightest recoil, consistent with good field perform- 
ance. Occasionally, he finds a gun model and caliber 
that suits him, but for the most part, he is still 
looking. 

It would be far better for him to make serious 
study of applicable recoil factors and learn to live 
with moderate recoil than continue to seek his elu- 
sive dream of finding a sporting firearm that can be 
fired once, or repeatedly, without noticeable recoil. 
I’ve told him so. (We are still good friends.) 


But sometimes a change to another caliber, rather 
than continued wrestling with heavy caliber recoil, 
is just what is needed. For example, the man who 
finds the recoil of a .30-06 discomforting can change 
to a 7mm, a caliber that has less recoil, yet one still 
very potent as a reliable big game killer. 


If a hunter of big game is bothered with rifle re- 
coil, yet does not wish to change to a less powerful 
caliber, he should immediately take steps to obtain 
such perfect stock fit that sights and aiming eye 
instantly find common alignment when rifle is 
shouldered. 


He should also have a Pachmayr neoprene recoil 
pad fitted to the butt of his rifle, taking care to keep 
correct length of pull and barrel pitchdown. Further 
softness can be obtained by wearing a hunting coat 
with padded shoulder. 

At the other end, a muzzle brake attachment can 
be installed. Typical examples include the Johnson, 
Contra-Jet, Sha-Cul and Herter’s. Another style, the 
Pendleton De-Kicker, does not take the form of a 
muzzle attachment, but is a series of gas exit holes 
bored in the barrel at precise locations to vent gas 
and lower kick-back pressure. The modification is a 
custom gunsmithing job. 

While a muzzle brake definitely cuts down on a 
rifle’s felt recoil, it does nothing about reducing re- 
port. Usually, the sound of firing is increased con- 
siderably. 

Every time I fire “Mame,” my custom .30-06 
sporter with Johnson muzzle brake attachment, 
nearby companions say it is like having a pencil 
jabbed in their ears! 

One night while traveling to a popular wildlife 
management area for deer hunting the next day, we 
stopped outside Brooksville to powder foul the bar- 
rels of our clean rifles by firing several shots into 
a ditch bank. My friends swear that my rifle’s vocal 
fury should have awakened all residents of Brooks- 
ville! To revive the words of the theme song of an 
old movie, “Gilda”’—‘“put the blame on Mame, 
boys!” 

Coming to friendly agreement with gun recoil pri- 
marily is a problem of taking a logical approach to 
the matter. The sooner you do it, the sooner your 
shooting will improve. © 
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for the sportsmen 
Something To Think About 


By JOHN MARSMAN 
Savage Arms Company 


Tr ARRIVAL OF A New Year traditionally calls for 
an evaluation of the past and of hope for the fu- 
ture, a time for self-appraisal, critical analysis and 
resolutions. 

How many sportsmen will gaze in retrospect and 
admit that they could have contributed more to the 
sports of hunting and fishing than was contributed? 

How many will concede that the scope of their 
interest did not extend beyond the harvest reaped, 
or their contributions did not exceed the price of a 
license fee? 


How many will vow an honest effort toward 
broadening the spectrum of their participation to 
insure a future for the outdoor sports they seem to 
take for granted? 

Five areas come immediately to mind in which 
sportsmen would do well to take an active part. 
Legislation probably is the most important. Too 
many sportsmen have divorced themselves for too 
long from the legislative battlefront. 


Lawmakers can be powerful allies in the fight 
against unnecessary firearms controls and for the 
protection of our natural resources. However, they 
need to be informed on the issues and the wishes of 
their constituents. Personal contact between sports- 
man and legislator is needed to establish a more 
effective working relationship. 

Sportsmen need to develop more interest in con- 
servation and an awareness for maintaining a proper 
balance between supply and demand of our harvest- 
able natural resources. Their interest should not be 
limited only to daily creel and bag limits. 


Support of state fish and game agencies is a third 
area where sportsmen can help their own cause. The 
biologist is a friend, not an enemy, a qualified expert 
dedicated to improvement of the sportsman’s lot 
through modern management techniques. 

Fish and game laws are a necessary tool of man- 
agement. Abide by them in the true spirit of sports- 
manship and be openly critical of those who fail to 
do so. 

Finally, recognize the landowner’s rightful place 
in our highly diversified outdoor spectrum, that he 
no longer can be abused or taken for granted, for 
the commodity he owns is in high demand and the 
supply is dwindling rapidly. 

Take an active part in any one or all of these areas 
during the coming year and you will be a better 
sportsman for it. And you will be helping to preserve 
and improve the sports upon which you depend for 
outdoor pleasure. © 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 


Cc tT MESSY, MALICIOUS minority continues to make 


things rough for those who use and really care 
about the outdoors—the responsible sportsmen. 


Sad to say, reports indicate that a marked increase 
of vandalism and other acts indicating disrespect for 
the rights of property owners occurred during the 
1969-70 hunting season. 


The problem is statewide, but Maj. R. M. Brantly 
of Lake City, northeast region manager, cited inci- 
dents in the Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management 
Area that illustrate what landowners—and law- 
abiding outdoorsmen—are up against. 

Someone shot holes in several pieces of heavy 
equipment belonging to Georgia-Pacific Corporation 
and to a private logging contractor. Actual damage 
was estimated at several hundred dollars. Loss of 
work for some work crews boosted the total cost to 
the community. 


Elsewhere in Florida, reports of cattle and hog 
shooting and theft—including the utterly senseless 
destruction of a shetland pony by gunfire—fence and 
gate damage, littering, and other misuse of private 
property, have been cause for great concern to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, particu- 
larly when the acts have been perpetrated within 
any of the wildlife management areas it operates. 


“Understandably, landowners are becoming more 
reluctant to participate in the state’s public hunt 
area program. Vandalism and disregard of the rights 
of others could, in some cases, be the deciding factor 
that causes thousands of acres of hunting lands to 
be withdrawn from use by the general public,” said 
Brantly. 

The Game and Fish Commission urges hunters, 
fishermen, and all outdoorsmen to exercise mature 
judgement while afield or afloat. Be a good citizen. 
Report witnessed cases of vandalism and other law 
violations to the proper authorities. But better still, 
be a sportsman—safe, self-controlled, and courteous. 
Then there will be fewer cases that need reporting. 


Give adamn .. . please! 


Two FLoripA wildlife officers with service totalling 
nearly half a century retired in late 1969. 


Allen “Pete” Legrone of Wewahitchka, who was 
65 in October, stepped down after 26 years in game 
and fish law enforcement work. He was employed by 
the Commission November 20, 1943. 


Pete was assigned to Gulf County in the North- 
west Florida Region. He is a native of Bibb County, 
~ Alabama. 


Citrus County Wildlife Officer Vernon R. Perry- 
man of Lecanto, completed 23 years service in Octo- 


FEBRUARY, 1970 


Photo By Art Runnels 


These wildlife officer-marksmen are shown with their first 
pistol team trophy, won in their first match. They are, from 
left, B. L. Timmons, Marianna: R. W. Hilton. Wewahitchka; D. 
E. Barber, Niceville, and R. L. Kelly. Milton. Proficiency 
with the service revolver is their aim. Florida's 200-hour 
Police Standards School, required of all new officers, de- 
votes 24 hours to firearms training, including firing 500 
rounds and qualification on F.B.I. practical pistol course. 


ber. He came to work with the Game and Fresh 
Water Commission October 1, 1946. 

Perryman, who was born in Levy County, was 65 
in September. 


A NEWLY FORMED Game and Fish Commission 
pistol team in the Northwest Region won third place 
in a match between military and state law enforce- 
ment personnel in December. The competition was 
sponsored by Tyndall Air Force Base, near Panama 
City, and held at a base firing range. 

Wildlife Officers B. L. Timmons of Marianna, 
R. W. Hilton, Wewahitchka, D. E. Barber, Niceville, 
and R. L. Kelly of Milton, were shooting together 
competitively for the first time. 

In the special course each officer fired 75 rounds, 
all timed firing, from prone and sitting positions at 
50 yards range; right and left hand barricade at 25 
yards; one hand, standing, at 25 yards; double ac- 
tion, from crouch, at 15 yards; and rapid fire, from 
crouch, at seven yards. 

The Tyndall Air Police team captured top honors, 
the state Department of Natural Resources team 
was second, and the Beverage Department was 
fourth. 

Other matches are planned for the future. © 
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The National Litter Index 


For THE First time since it was 
established, the National Litter 
Index issued annually by Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc. has drop- 
ped below 100. 

At the opening session of its 
16th annual meeting the national 
litter-prevention organization re- 
ported that its 1969 Index stands 
at 98.26, far below last year's 
101.82 and well past the 1964 base 
year 100. 

William F. May, president of 
KAB, described the figure as “a 
marvelous achievement.” 

He attributed the drop to a 
steadily rising litter consciousness 
on the part of highway users. 
“This is a tremendous testimonial 
to the educational efforts of litter- 
prevention groups throughout the 
country,” Mr. May said. 

The Index is based on cost of 
litter removal from along the na- 
tion’s highways relative to miles 
traveled by motor vehicles. The 
Index record from 1964 is 100, 
101.91, 101.41, 101.45, 101.82 and 
the current 98.26, 

The expense of collecting road- 
side litter in the 50 states has 
soared 55 per cent in six years, 
according to Mr. May, due largely 
to higher wages and rising equip- 
ment costs. It was $19,687,733 in 
1963 and last year totaled $30,- 
319,469, he said. 

Miles traveled by motor ve- 
hicles in the U.S. rose 22 per cent 
in the six-year period from 311.7 
billion miles in 1963 to 379.5 bil- 
lion last year, according to the 
U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion. 
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Mr. May told some 500 dele- 
gates to the Keep America Beau- 
tiful annual meeting that the anti- 
litter campaigns of KAB, the 
state highway departments, and 
the thousands of cooperating or- 
ganizations “are obviously cut- 
ting into what has been a steadily 
growing national litter problem.” 
He urged redoubled efforts to 
convince Americans that littering 
is one blight on the environment 
that can be licked through “per- 
sonal responsibility.” 


DU—Waterfow! Conservation 


A NEw “proof mark” of conserva- 
tion participation is making its 
colorful appearance in this state 
and all across the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Each sportsman-conserva- 
tionist who contributes to Ducks 
Unlimited’s vital ‘duck factory’ 
construction programs during 
1970 receives an attractive win- 
dow decal identifying him as a 
member of the continent’s pio- 
neering waterfowl conservation 
organization. 

The distinctive DU decal is a 
full-color reproduction of the offi- 
cial, registered Ducks Unlimited 
crest, showing a jumping duck 
against a blue sky. At the top of 
the crest are the American and 
Canadian flags, with a pair of 
clasped hands between, marking 
the truly international coopera- 
tion which is the keystone of 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


DU’s unique conservation success. 
The 4-inch high crests are de- 
signed for display on auto win- 
dows or bumpers, gun cases, boats, 
hunting lodges or other unusual 
locations which duck hunters are 
capable of finding. 

Over 40,000 sportsmen of action 
supported DU’s important conszr- 
vation programs during 1969, con- 
tributing a total of $2,000,000 to 
be utilized in building, rehabili- 
tating and preserving important 
wetlands in Canada’s ‘duck 
country’ regions, which produce 
4 out of 5 North American ducks. 
During °69, DU (Canada) com- 
pleted 40 project programs, with 
total area of almost 120,000 acres, 
bringing the 32-year Ducks Un- 
limited total to well over 1.6 mil- 
lion acres of waterfowl] habitat. 

Ducks Unlimited members are 
displaying the new decals with 
understandable pride. You can 
join them by sending your con- 
tribution to Ducks Unlimited, 
P. O. Box 66300-D, Chicago 60666. 


Florida Caverns State Park 


FLoripA Caverns State Park at 
Marianna does not have “bats in 
its belfry” but has taken steps to 
protect its rare flying mammal 
population underground. The park 
is the only hibernating area in 
the state for gray, Keen and In- 
diana species of bats. 

To ensure the preservation of 
these bats, Old Indian Cave, one 
of 26 caverns in the park’s under- 
ground cave system, has been 
closed to the public until early 
spring. The main entrance to the 
cave has been covered with steel 
mesh large enough to allow pass- 
ageway for bats but an effective 
barrier to man. 

Naturalists and biologists be- 
came concerned when they no- 
ticed the dwindling numbers of 
the bat colonies at Florida Cav- 
erns during the past ten years. 
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They also saw evidence that hi- 
bernating bats had been killed by 
persons using stones and clubs in 
Old Indian Cave. 

David S. Lee, of Towson, Mary- 
land, a biologist who has studied 
the ecology of Florida caves for 
the past five years, voiced his con- 
cern in letters to the Division of 
Recreation and Parks. 

Lee mentioned the “biological 
vandalism” seen in Old Indian 
Cave. He also pointed out, “Many 
of the bats not killed directly 
probably died of starvation when 
stored fat had been needlessly 
wasted in order to avoid people 
during the winter months.” 

The biologist warned, “Gray 
bats produce a single offspring 
each year, and of these only a 
small percentage survive to adult- 
hood. Because of this, the damage 
already done is probably irrever- 
sible, and the colony never will 
regain its original size.” 

Lee and _ other naturalists 
brought out that other cave- 
dwelling animals are dependent 
on bat guano as a source of food. 
Extinction of the bats also would 
affect them. 

Florida State Parks naturalists 
and officials responded quickly to 
the appeal. Old Indian Cave was 
closed this year until early spring. 
It also will be closed each year 
from September to early spring to 
give the bat colonies a chance to 
hibernate. 


Gun Law Hypocrisy—Example 


SHOOTING SPORTSMEN have long 
contended, in their opposition to 
gun registration and _ licensing 
laws, that the lawful owner of 
firearms, not the criminal, suffers 
most of the penalty, according to 
John Marsman of Savage Arms 
Company. 

They have pointed out that per- 
sons bent upon committing crimes 
while in illegal possession of a gun 
are not apt to be concerned about 
this illegality when the criminal 
act involved carries a more severe 
penalty, Neither are they going to 
register guns prior to using them 
illegally. 


FEBRUARY, 1970 


Photo By Mary Ellen Smith 


The white pelican from the Pacific coast is a common winter visitor to 
Everglades National Park near Flamingo. Graceful as a swan, the white 
pelican is one of America’s largest birds, having a wing spread of more 
than eight feet, and an average weight of 15 pounds. Unlike the brown 
pelican, instead of diving it scoops fish into its bill while swimming. 


Two cases of gun possession 
violations came to light this past 
fall that illustrate the point. One 
involved the arrest of a Wyoming 
gun collecter in Denver, Colo., on 
charges of violating the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968. The other in- 
volved the arrest of a suspect in 
Detroit, Mich., on charges of pos- 
session and sale of marijuana. 

In the drug case, investigating 
officers found a sawed-off shotgun 
and a .38 caliber revolver in addi- 
tion to the marijuana cache. The 
fact that the suspect was not 
charged with violation of the Na- 
tional Firearms Act (passed in 
1968) has created considerable 
controversy between Michigan 
sportsmen and law enforcement 
officials. 

The Wyoming gun collector ap- 
parently had failed to comply with 
portions of the Gun Control Act 
of 1968. The collector had set up 


Apologies! 

For several reasons production 
and mailing of FLortpa WILDLIFE 
are behind schedule. Please ac- 
cept our apologies! 


his firearms display at a show in 
Denver when officers of the Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms Divi- 
sion made the arrest and confis- 
cated 167 guns valued at $3,816.50. 
They subsequently returned 84 
antique pieces which are exempt 
under the law. 

Granted, the man should have 
known the law and acted accord- 
ingly. His mistake could cost him 
a five-year prison term and $5,000 
on each of the three counts. 

On the other hand, the drug 
suspect, in violating another fed- 
eral law which prohibits posses- 
sion of unregistered weapons such 
as sawed-off shotguns, didn’t have 
to worry about breaking the law 
regarding guns, 

That’s the way it’s been with 
gun laws. We’ve had them for the 
last 30 years. Trouble is, they 
haven't been enforced as rigidly as 
they should be. So now we have 
more and more gun laws that are 
enforced less and less. 

When will the gun law hypoc- 
risy cease? Not until the law- 
makers realize that crime is a 
social problem, not a gun problem, 
and act accordingly. 
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Glass is First Class in Litter Prevention 


T= COMPANIES that make pop bottles, baby bottles, 
shampoo, beer and catsup bottles, and all of the 
many other containers made of glass for thousands 
of different products, were named America’s out- 
standing industry in litter prevention for 1969. 

Keep America Beautiful, Inc., the national anti- 
litter organization, presented its annual Business 
Award to the Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, the trade association that represents more than 
90 per cent of the industry. 

The award, made during KAB’s national awards 
luncheon in New York City on Nov. 17, was the 
first event of a two-day annual meeting attended 
by some 500 litter prevention enthusiasts from the 
U.S. and overseas. 

Allen H. Seed Jr., executive vice president of 
KAB, said the year-round litter prevention activi- 
ties of glass container manufacturers are “outstand- 
ing examples of what an entire industry can do 
to arouse public support for preservation of our 
nation’s beauty.” 

He praised the energy and resourcefulness of in- 
dividual companies in their plant communities, and 
said that “the stimulation of such enthusiastic and 
active support from such broad cross sections of 
people in their home towns and cities has estab- 
lished a goal of excellence for other industries 
throughout the country.” 


Mr. Seed gave particular attention to the glass 
container manufacturer’s National Anti-Litter Week 
programs, which were conducted July 1-7, and to 
a special program designed to involve youngsters 
in litter prevention, an anti-litter letter-writing con- 
test, with anti-litter suggestions addressed to tele- 
vision comedian Henry Gibson. 

Accepting the KAB award on behalf of the in- 
dustry was Franklin B. Pollock, president of the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute and chair- 
man and chief executive of Thatcher Glass Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The day after the awards luncheon Richard E. 
Fisher, director of the Institute’s public affairs de- 
partment, told delegates to the meeting how the 
industry’s prize-winning litter prevention programs 
were developed and executed. Mr. Fisher’s office 
counsels and assists glass container manufacturers 
with their anti-litter activities. 

Keep America Beautiful, Inc., founded in 1953, 
is the national nonprofit, non-partisan, public serv- 
ice organization dedicated to prevention of litter. 
It conducts continuous programs of public educa- 
tion designed to stimulate individual responsibility 
and pride in clean, safe, healthful and attractive 
surroundings. 

KAB provides assistance to thousands of groups 
and communities in the 50 states. © 


Conservation For Survival 
By JOHN MARSMAN, Savage Arms 


UR NATURAL ENVIRONMENT. Just a term to most 
O people—abused, spoiled, desecrated, polluted, 
ignored, taken for granted. 

Some experts who were concerned about the en- 
vironment long before such terms as conservation 
and natural resources commanded the attention they 
now do say we are rapidly approaching the point of 
no return. 

This means that unless man, as he continues to 
multiply in astronomical numbers, takes stock of 
the environment he needs for survival, he will per- 
ish, It’s as serious as all that! Almost. 

Fortunately, there are people in these United 
States who are cognizant of the threat and have 
taken steps to do something about it. New York is 
one example, where voters recently approved a 
“Conservation Bill of Rights” in a general election. 

In so doing, they added a new amendment to the 
state’s constitution, making it a policy of the state 
to conserve and protect the natural resources and 
scenic beauty; improve agricultural lands; preserve 
air and water; protect shorelines and wetlands; de- 
velop and regulate water resources and reduce ex- 
cessive noise. 

Truly an awesome task, as State Conservation 
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Commissioner R. Stewart Kilborne admits, but it 
must be done. In commenting on the voter action, 
Commissioner Kilborne said, “With predictable pop- 
ulation growth and increasing urbanization, it is 
essential that conservation action be directed for 
total management of the natural environment. 

“This will require a much closer evaluation of all 
natural resource values,” he added, “and can be 
achieved through long range natural resource plan- 
ning keyed to ecological relationships.” 

The approval of New York’s “Conservation Bill 
of Rights” will add impetus to the State Conserva- 
tion Department’s work already underway. More 
importantly, it calls for implementation of such pro- 
grams at all levels of government and by the people 
themselves. 

Proper management of our environment is a major 
crisis facing the American people today. Full realiza- 
tion of the benefits of our natural resources, and 
what the consequences will be if our environment is 
not properly managed, must be made the concern of 
every American citizen. 

Public reaction to the problem in New York is a 
major step in the right direction. Hopefully, other 
states will follow suit in adopting similar amend- 
ments to their respective constitutions, Sportsmen 
should make it their business to be among the lead- 
ers in such action. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
SR EES ..8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 
Sik nae el ia a 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


Seaxcaanacaneaioes 2 pounds or larger 


FaihieceRatcicanesebasecicseons 2 pounds or larger 
RED BREAST 


----..---.1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
it a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) zs 


Address 
ee 
gs. EE 


Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Vn 
Date Cought__________ Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By. = === Es A 

Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ee 
Beaver (cutting down a tree) 
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Photo By Leonard Lee Rue II! 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 


Name 


Street No. 


City 


———— <i ll 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


12 Issues = $2.50 
24 Issues ss $4.75 
36 Issues... $6.25 


